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Pesits:: "She was a 
meee child..>. . She 
Id rage like a young leop- 
ard and tear the house to 
pieces, but she could also lie 
so still on the grass under the 
apple and cherry trees that 
she could catch the unwary 
birds that hopped about.” 
These two phases of her life 
have been in evidence up to 
the present day. 

How early she acquired 
trachoma is not clear, but it 
was certainly before her eighth 
year, and from that time until 
her eyes were operated on in 
her eighteenth year she could 
see but little and was never 
able to read. 

In her tenth year, after her 
mother’s death, there was no- 
where for her to go except 
Tewksbury State almshouse. 
There her father visited her 
once and never again. This 
was the Tewksbury of the 
days before the scandals 
brought out by Ben Butler 
had forced reforms. She and 
her little brother Jimmie, 
who had hip disease, were 
given the “dead house” to 
play in. She was the confidante 
and intimate of prostitutes, 
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(Frontispiece) 
To buy precisely the same amount oi goods, the size of the dollar 
would have had to be changed as shown above. 


WHY THE EAGLE IS BLUE 


The poor bird has been like a child’s toy balloon with the 
child actively at work on the air-valve. He never could pre- 
dict whether he would wake up a lordly cock of the roost or 
a wan fledgling. From Inflation (Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill, $1.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic) by Donald B. Wood- 
vane economic research consultant, and Marc A. Ross, editor 
The Business Week, who have written an admirable primer for 
the wayfaring man who wants to know briefly what inflation and 
deflation are, what they mean in clear terms to the individual 
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was extremely difficult for 
her.” Always before she had 
been among Catholics. Now 
she was among Protestants, 
and Protestants who, like 
many at that time, looked 
down on Irish Catholics as if 
they were a lower race. ‘‘Be- 
wildered and rebellious she 
fought her way through her 
classes... . ‘My mind wasa 
question mark,’ she says, ‘my 
heart a frustration.’’’ She was 
nearly expelled, but as there 
was nowhere to send her ex- 
cept Tewksbury the authori- 
ties were never willing to do 
that. In reality all her teach- 
ers were very kind to her and 
she soon began to show her 
gift for teaching. Here she 
came in contact with Laura 
Bridgman, the blind-deaf girl 
whom Dr. Howe had taught 
to read and write and talk 
with her fingers, and learned 
how she had been taught. 

After the operation on An- 
nie’s eyes in 1884 she was 
able to read and used her 
eyes actively and persistently 
for the next forty years. 

It was in 1886, Anne’s sixth 
year at Perkins, that Helen 
Kéller’s parents began seek- 
ing for some one to teach her. 
Mr. Anagnos, the head of 
Perkins Institution, recom- 
mended Annie, and in her 
twentieth year, the year of 
her graduation, she went 
south to Tuscumbia, Ala., the 
Keller’s home. The early 
months of her dealings with 
Helen Keller were largely 
taken up by physical combat, 
for Helen was so violent that 
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preciation of those currencies was detrimental to our own 


domestic and export trade. Generally speaking, the relative 


falling of the pound sterling, the franc, the lira, the mark, the 
krone, and so on, was involuntary on the part of the Euro- 
pean countries—quite different from our own present wilful 


sabotage of our own dollar. Be the necessity or the intent 


what it may, and granting that an appreciated and a a- 
preciated currency are equally undesirable if not dishonest 
from the point of view of the fellow who in the liquidation 
gets the worst of it, the pragmatical immediate fact remains 
that only for a little while will Great Britain, France, and 
other great exporting nations sit quietly by and permit this 
ostensibly inadvertent boring into their export trade. This 
indeed is the ultimate significance of Great Britain’s recent 
announcement that its part in the “tariff truce” was at an 
end. Sy 

Probably nothing is further from Mr. Roosevelt’s con- 
scious intention than to initiate a competitive depreciation of 
currencies or a tariff war which comes to the same thing in 
the end; but such an outcome lurks obviously. in the not far 
distance, and by it if continued all professions.of harmless 
self-concerning intentions, as well indeed as sélf-restraint 
even in the matter of military armament, will be more or less 
nullified. Anyway, certain it is that our experiments with our 
own currency and tariff come to more in their effect upon 
the rest of the world and our relations therewith than the 
Self-Containers seem to have considered. 

These possibilities gain the more importance from the new 
economic division of the world disclosed and emphasized by 
the at least temporary failure of the London Economic Con- 
ference. Clearly to be seen now are the five great zones of 


economic interest emerging from the previous amorphous/ 


whole: (1) That of Great Britain and its associates in the 
British Empire, (2) the European Continent, (3) Soyiet 
Russia, (4) Japan, (5) the United States of America. This is 
not by any means to ignore China, or Central and /South 
America; but in the present situation their economic re- 
lationships have not taken shape. What the United States is 
doing at the moment tends to isolate us most unhappily at 
an especially unpropitious moment. 


URING the fourteen years ending this month—-since 

January 1920—the scrambled nations, with brave 
attempt to incarnate that faith defined as “believing what 
you know ain’t so,” have been recognizing their inextricably 
inter-tangled state by a really marvélous though latterly 
somewhat diminished cooperation under the irenic guise and 
influence of the League of Nations, Of late there have been 
visible and lamentable backslidings; though the marvel is 
that there have been so few. Reactionary factors in many 
quarters, released and fueled chiefly by the world depression 
(whatever may be considered the ultimate causes thereof) 
have come into power; hdve been able, to say the least, to 
shake alarmingly the very fouindations of that cooperation— 
until now we have to confront with dismay the possible 
destruction of it altogether. 

The essential weakness of the League of Nations is and 
always has been in the fact that it never has possessed that 
universality in membership which its founders took for granted. 
They visioned a real Parliament of Nations, not only ex- 
pressing, but disposed and able by both moral and physical 
force, to effectuate the best will of mankind. Owing chiefly to 
the recalcitrance of the United States of America for one set 
of reasons, and of Soviet Russia for another, it never has been 

truly representative of the world’s majorities, even though 
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at 
FA structive sign that Italy has demanded modifications'| 


r‘ which have served as more or less justifiable pretexts for the’ 


despite that it has been amazingly effective and rem 
today despite all offsets. ' 

William Martin, the far-seeing, shrewd and hi = 
informed editor of the Journal de Genéve, writin the 
League of Nations Chronicle (Chicago) remarks of ae 
departure of Germany and Italy: ai 
- It may be remembered that during the Peace Conference the 
Italian delegation one evening walked out, slammed the cir ge é 
left Paris. President Wilson said: “The Conference will continue. 
The Italians came back. Later, Spain left the League and when she 
saw that no one was particularly excited, she came back. Isolation 
is lonesome. . . . The League can exist for better days to come | 
just as it did when the United States turned its back. 


Apropos, Argentina, which’ went astray in a huff like’ 
Japan and Germany, and with far less excuse than the latter, | 
is back again and has just been elected for three years to one’ 
of the “‘non-permanent’”seats in the Council. : 


In this situation [M./Martin observes in another place] the 
League may be able inthe future to interest itself more in Russia, 
which is beginning to discover the advantages of law and order in| 
the world. Even thé United States, so eminently interested in the | 
peace of the world in general and the Far East in particular, will | 
understand peraps that Geneva remains, in spite of everything, a | 
barrier against political adventuring. It would not be the least of | 
the paradoxes of the times if the departure of Japan followed by | 
that of Gefmany had as its consequence an increase in the univer-'| 
sality ofthe League. | 


things considered, it seems to me a hopeful, con-|| 
in the framework of the League, to remove those provisions: 


outsiders, as well as for Germany in particular. It is no secret} 
that somé.of the most devoted proponents of the League, 
such for example as Bene§ of Czechoslovakia, are quite ready 
for such changes. This is not to imply that they will be easy. | 
The demand forseparation of the League Covenant from the 
Treaty of Versailles, and abrogation of the League’s forte as) 
guardian of the status quo, by inference threatens just such} 
“succession states’ as Czechoslovakia, Poland, and so on 
Signers of the League Covenant have in effect guaranteec| 
those states. Italy wants to diminish the obstructive power 03} 
the smaller states, which again and again have brought the! 
Big Fellows to book. Many\difficulties will have to be sur: 
mounted before a practicablée\modification can be attained } 
But the situation is by no means so depressing as gloating} 
enemies and fearful friends of the League would have you} 
believe. One of Italy’s main purposes is said to be to recon | 
stitute the League so that the United States and Russia mav| 
find it compatible to join. a 

So far as Russia is concerned, there isnow a new motive i | 
play. She is threatened on both flanks. Hitlerism has madi| 
no secret of its ultimate desire to encroach. eastward. Latel | 
there have been well-substantiated reports.of Nazi propa’ 
ganda and conspiracy in the Ukraine which is none tor! 
loyal to the Soviet government. Japan sputters menacingl'| 
at the far edge of Siberia. Germany and Japan} out of th| 
League, will have abrogated their moral obligations of non 
aggression, and—apart from the vague pledges of the Kel! 
logg Pact—may claim it to be nobody’s business if togethe} 
they converge upon Russia, also an outsider. The Unites 
States, profoundly concerned in the Far East generally, an’! 
committed by its avowed policy regarding Manchukuo, hz’ 
a lone hand to play as things are now; all the more with ov. 
new attitude toward Russia. Events and potentialities cor 
verge toward the day when we shall sit in Geneva. 
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r ae to hes Sotsin’ ‘*T have a good mind to send 
ee girl back to Boston.” But by March 1887 the 
won and the marvelous unlocking of Helen’s 


ot told, went on rapidly. 


S : Ehool Bad partly with a private ios Miss 
ered Radcliffe, graduating in 1904. Next year 


fam. Mass. Macy was Ntea years younger than 
e and parted from her in 1913. During a good deal 
this period, although helped by various friends as well 
by the receipts from Helen’s writings and Macy’s, the 
‘wo women were very hard up. In 1913 Miss Keller began 
_ public lecturing, traveling about with Mrs. Macy as inter- 
| preter, but as Mrs. Macy never could deal with timetables 
or finances, they always had to have a third person with 
‘them; at first Helen’s mother, later on Polly Thomson, a 
capable Scotch woman who has been with them ever since. 
Meanwhile both Miss Keller and Mrs. Macy had become 
socialists of the left wing, particularly interested in the 
[.W.W. and in Bill Haywood. This grieved some of their 
| friends but was in line with the evangelistic and reforming 
instincts of Miss Keller and with the skeptical and rebellious 
_ temperament of Mrs. Macy. 

*“Mrs. Macy,” says her biographer, “‘might have been a 
' supremely dangerous woman if she had had _ Helen’s apos- 
tolic fervor. She has had flurries of the evangelical spirit, 
'but they have never lasted. ... No Vanderbilt ever 
(damned the public more heartily than this child of the 
'poorhouse.”’ 

In 1916 Mrs. Macy was supposed to have contracted 
tuberculosis and was sent to the Adirondacks. But there 
she hated the cold weather and the strict orders almost as 
‘much as she hated tuberculosis. An advertisement in ‘The 
New York Times with the picture of a palm-fringed beach 
in Porto Rico captured her imagination and in a few days 
she sailed for that island. There the dreamy and languorous 
element in her character came out, and in a wonderful 
series of letters to Helen Keller (among the few that she 
ever wrote) she describes her blissful happiness. ‘“‘I go to 
bed every night soaked with sunshine and orange blossoms, 
| and fall to sleep to the soporific sound of oxen munching 
banana leaves. . . . The place has ‘cast a spell over me. 
Something that has slept in me is awake and watchful. 
Disembarking at San Juan was like stepping upon my 
| native heath after a long, distressful absence. . . . Now 
for a secret. Harry and the car have just arrived. [Harry 
Lamb, the chauffeur whom they had hired in Wrentham. ] 
| Don’t think I’m frightfully extravagant.” 

Her opinions were als} put to rest so that though Mrs. 
Macy and Helen Keller had both been much distressed 
when the great war broke out, for they were pacifists, Mrs. 

| Macy could now write (1917), “I don’t know this minute 
whether we are at war with Germany or not, and, bless 
you, I don’t seem to care greatly. . . . We both make too 
much of a battlefield of life! Maybe there would be more 
peace in the world if we cultivated the gentler virtues.” I 
} wish I had space to quote more from these extraordinary 
| letters. How Mrs. Macy acquired her literary skill is a 
| mystery to me. 

A few months later it was discovered that Mrs. Macy 
i had never had tuberculosis at all. That same year, 1917, 
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she and Miss Keller settled at Forest Hills, Long Island, 


which has been their home ever since. With the help of a 


pension from Andrew Carnegie and with the income of a 
fund contributed by New York friends they have managed 
to live somehow, but often with great financial difficulty. 
During the years 1920-22 Helen was a great success as a 
speaker in vaudeville, but Mrs. Macy was always necessary 
to interpret Miss Keller’s harsh and almost incomprehen- 
sible speech. Finally, in 1924, Helen became secretary of 
the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, a 
position she has occupied ever since. Mrs. Macy’s eyes 
soon began to fail, and she gave up her active work with 
Miss Keller in 1929. In 1930, ’31 and ’32 they traveled 
abroad and were the recipients of great honors, especially 
in Yugoslavia. 

Mrs. Macy now lives at Forest Hills. “She is nearly 
seventy, but the old fire burns high. The strength that has 
sustained her through all these years is undiminished. Like 
Helen’s, it comes from an inner source, but unlike Helen’s 
it is not serene.” From Brittany she wrote in 1930: “I hate 
growing old. . . . A less brutal deity would have decreed 
that life should end with the offspring, as the moth dies in 
the splendor of its beauty when it has laid the eggs of future 
moths.” “She has a rich Rabelaisian gusto for life . . . and 
she likes vivid personalities. . .. Simple orderly folk 
going quietly about their ways are as colourless to her now 
as they always have been.” 

Miss Braddy’s brilliant art gives us pictures of Dickens, 
Parnell, Ben Butler, Dr. Howe, Julia Ward Howe, Laura 
Bridgman, John Boyle O’Reilly, Alexander Graham Bell, 
and Frank B. Sanborn. Pictures of Tewksbury, of life at the 
school for the blind, as well as a varied story of Helen 
Keller’s development are beautifully given. It is a wonder- 
fully rich, interesting and instructive book. 

Harvard University RicHARD C. CABOT 


The New Homesteaders 


FLIGHT FROM THE CITY, by Ralph Borsodi. Harper's. 194 pp. Price $2.50 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 


THIS UGLY CIVILIZATION, by Ralph Borsodi. Harper's. 456 pp. Price $3 posipaid 
of Survey Graphic. 


HE batk-to-the-land movement should gain in definite- 

ness of purpose through the publication of Ralph Borsodi’s 
new book, Flight from the City, and the reprint of his earlier 
volume, This Utly Civilization. Those who leave Metropolis 
for life in the country, Borsodi convincingly points out, 
should aim at developing the homestead to the limit of 
self-sufficiency rather than at producing specialties for the 
agricultural markets. 

In Flight from the City the author presents in detail the 
technique evolved from his\own rural experimentation. 
The small farm at Dogwoods, Borsodi’s home, is realistically 
set before us, with its vegetables;, fruits, chickens, turkeys 
and goats. The living quarters expand and are remodeled 
under our eyes through the labors of the Borsodi household. 
Fascinated, we look on while the Borsodi kitchen, equipped 
with modern cooking “utensils and electrically driven ma- 
chines, processes and preserves the winter food supply and 
the Borsodi loom turns out woolen goods for,a substantial 
part of the family clothing. Even education is demonstrated 
as a home-made, as well as a home-consumed, product. 

Strangely enough, the author’s revolt, unlike the revolt 
of increasing thousands in the past few years, was not born 
of the depression. It was the child of the boom-time prosper- 
ity of post-war days and its exorbitant city rents. Seeking 
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now met in straight-forward fashion in Flight from the City. 

One can go land-ward (and individualist) with Borsodi today 
without accepting all of his laissez-faire notions. His aversion to, 
and lack of faith in, a planned national economy and the politics 
through which it must be achieved will appear unsound to 
social-min 
philosophy 


Ohio, to place unemployed on close-in rural acres.; Borsodi 
pointing the way \of escape to a meager minority of *quality- 
minded” intellectuals i is not particularly i inspiring or feniféane 
Borsodi linking up with a Dayton project is one of the hopeful 
signs that decentralization may yet be accomplished without the 
lawlessness and suffering of terror-stricken mass migrations to the 
country that would inevitably follow a laissez-faire policy i in a pro- 
longed mass-production collapse. 

Los Angeles, Calif. \ Ruse BoroucH 


HEALTH INVENTORY: 1934 
(Continued from page 17) 


A wholly different point of view appeark in the socially-minded 
proposal put before the NRA by another group of physicians, a 
committee of the American College of Surgeons, suggesting in out- 
_ line a medical code for industry to.ensure that health supervision 
and medical care of industrial employes and their families be pro- 
vided at high professional levels (see, The Survey, November 1933, 
p. 389). Anticipating the remote and unrealized possibility of a 
code for the medical profession itself,,the Nassau County (New 
York) Medical Society has proposed a series of provisions which are 
worth discussion because the point of view they advocate or imply 
is making itself felt in other connections. 


1. Free medical care is a charity which it is the privilege of the 
physician to bestow upon those unable to pay; it is not a commodity 
which can be demanded either by an individual or by a group. 

2. A doctor is his own best judge, either of his own acts or of 
those of his colleagues; the/regulation of the principles and practices 
of the profession should be in the hands of the profession itself. 

3. The state has wisély set up strict rules ‘and requirements 
governing the practice of medicine by physicians; the same wisdom 
would indicate the necessity for applying rules and requirements of 
like severity to all those claiming the ability to heal human ills. 

4. Clinics were developed for the doctor, not\ the doctor for 
clinics; no clinic is justified which is not chiefly concerned with edu- 
cational ideals or with supplying facilities which would not other- 
wise be available. 

5. The prevention of disease is as much the responsibility of the 
physician as its cure; no governmental or voluntary organization 
has any more right to assume this responsibility than the responsi- 
bility for furnishing medical care to all who are sick. 


The first provision comes with something of a shock from a com- 
ponent group of the organized medical profession, whose own 
“code” for dealing with their patients—the Principles of Ethics of 
the American, Medical Association—declares explicitly, ‘The 
poverty of a patient . . . should command the gratuitous services 
of a physician.” It runs counter to the legal philosophy of the So- 
ciety’s own state, where the Public Welfare Act and the Emergency 
Relief Act list among the necessities of life, along with shelter, food 
and clothing, medical care and supplies for clients sick at home and 
makes their provision incumbent upon the state as hospital care of 
the indigent and the insane long has been. Presumably such people 
are entitled to ““demand” from public authorities what the state is 
iegally bound to provide. In passing through the other provisions 
one may query, reading No. 2, whether anyone, even a doctor, is 
always “his own best judge” of his own acts; and under No. 4, 
whether clinics were not developed for the patient, rather than the 
doctor: at least that has been the view of many people who have 


contributed voluntarily or through taxation to provide them. It is 
ee ’ ing = a 
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- school-health services and the like. In 2 
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tance at te pee Ree dip puesian of ‘res 
“rights” in the field of preventing disease. 
American experience in public health has been that - 
tary and governmental agencies have stepped in hand in- 
‘assume’ what people individually could not or woulc 1 not 


ere pioneers in starting the national anti-tub 
ported by the millions of penny seals that are re 
ails this week. The promotion of child health < 
the struggle to prevent blindness, cancer 
venereal disease\ have had similar histories of/united effort wi 
much service contributed by the medical profession, much money 
by the laity. As state and local health departments developed, they 
too took on what now has come to be one of the established activi- 
ties of effective health service: health education en masse and in- 
dividual instruction in personal hygiene through well-baby centers, — 
these efforts the recurrent — 
refrain of advice to anyone who was found to be sick was, “See your _ 
doctor.” In some instances, such as the control of tuberculosis and 
other communicable. disease, public-health departments have 
developed clinics and hospitals for the diagnosis and care of the sick 
who cannot afford to pay their own expenses, and there are also, of 
course, many communities in which people too poor to pay a physi 
cian may obtain free or part-pay care for other conditions in the 
clinics and wards of public or philanthropic hospitals. 
At the annual meeting of American Public Health Associa 
tion in Indianapolis last October there was expressed in sectio 
after section a misgiving as to the efficiency of such a preventive 
measure as the examination of school children. In the course of 
such examinations you found poor hearing or bad eyesight o 
needed dental care and told them to see their doctor or dentis 
School nurses went to their homes and urged their parents to tak 
action. Yet when you examined them the next year—or examine 
the new crop of first-graders to whose parents similar advice had | 
been broadcast, the number of defects were about the same. Ap 
parently people could not or did not see the doctor or the clinic i 
sufficient numbers, though clinie visits and public-hospital occu 
pancy reported throughout the country show a snowballing volume 
perhaps that was one of the reasons. One administrator of school 
health service in a large state remarked wholeheartedly, “If onl 
we could take some of the money we use for examining and re 
examining children and pay to have the most important kinds of 
work done, we would be able actually to accomplish something.” 
In order to make this sort of health supervision prevent more seri- 
ous ills, in othér words, one has to be sure that someone is there to _ 
give the necessary personal care and make needed corrections. __ 
Many doctors, on the other hand, have had a long-standing 
quarrel with the preventive services, claiming that people boot- 
legged “treatment” for which people should have consulted their 
own doctor, and there is an even more hoary bogey of “‘clinic 
abuse’’—the use of free or low-cost clinics by people who could pay — 
prevailing private rates. These charges have proved negligible © 
when unbiased studies were made of clinic attendance and practice, 
but despite the showing of fact they have continued to rumble — 
along, and under the pressure of hard times for the medical pro- 
fession as well as the rest of the country, the chorus is becoming © 
crescendo. Here is an explanation gi;zen by Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
editor of The Journal of the Americal Medical Association, at the 
October meeting of the American Public Health Association: 


During the period of inflation, in the seemingly golden years of 
1928 and 1929, few physicians were greatly conceined with the 
problem of preventive medicine. When urged to examine the well, 
they were likely to say that practically all of their time was occupied 
with the care of the sick. It is reasonable to believe, however, that 
one of the benefits of the present period of financial depression is the 
realization in the minds of most physicians that they must practice 
preventive medicine increasingly if they are not to lose the practice 
of curative medicine. Physicians of the past have been too readily 
content to leave all the practice of preventive medicine to public- 
health officials and to take it for granted that the duties of the 
public-health department were satisfactorily performed. lee 
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